“Utah The Story of her fearle 


Chapter 38 


THE UTAH WAR 


TROUBLE BETWEEN THE UTAH PIONEERS AND THE 
FEDERAL APPOINTEES 


A troublesome factor throughout the colonial period 
of Utah history was friction between the Mormon pioneer 
leaders and the United States Government. This fric- 
tion began when the first federal appointees arrived in 
Utah in 1851, after Congress had rejected Deseret for 
statehood but instead had created the Territory of Utah. 

Four of the territorial officials, which included Brig- 
ham Young as governor, were Mormons, and the rest 
were non-Mormons from the East. It was almost im- 
possible for these two groups whose viewpoints were so 
vastly different not to have trouble. : 

The Mormons were devoted primarily to their church 
and were suspicious of the Gentile appointees. On the 
other hand, the non-Mormon officials sent to Utah by the 
federal government had unfavorable and erroneous im- 
pressions of the Mormons. They had picked up those 
impressions from the numerous disreputable stories 
which had been circulated about the Mormons. They, no 
doubt, accepted in sincerity and honesty on their part 
many of the things which they had heard, not having had 
the background to look at the evidence from the Mor- 
mon viewpoint. It was but natural, therefore, that the 
Church leaders and Gentile officials should misunder- 

2 ach other. 
Stange federal appointees who had the most, trouble 
with the people of Utah and who were the principal fac- 
tors in causing the United States Government to send an 
army to the Basin were Judge George P. Stiles and Wil- 
liam W. Drummond. Stiles was an apostate Mormon and 
Drummond was a Gentile. They arrived in Salt Lake 
City in 1855. : ; 4 
Both of these new appointees were immoral an 
unprincipled in their conduct. When Drummond’s corrup- 
tion was discovered he left the Territory, never to return. 
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He wrote a letter of resignation to Jeremiah S. Black, 
attorney general of the United States, and also other 
reports in which he made various scandalous accusa- 
tions against Brigham Young and the settlers of Utah 

In an affidavit to the President, Judge Stiles af- 
firmed many of the charges made by Drummond. Fur- 
thermore, false charges against the pioneer leaders were 
made in letters to President Buchanan by Mr. W. F. Ma- 
graw, who had been underbid by a Mormon firm for a 
mail contract, and by Thomas S. Twiss, Indian agent of 
the upper Platte. 

Among the many accusations, the reports alleged 
that all the people of Utah were in open rebellion against 
the laws and government of the United States. 

Although Governor Young and his people denied the 
charges, making lengthy reports to the federal govern- 
ment relative to the true state of conditions in Utah, mis- 
understanding between the United States and the Mor- 
mon pioneers continued. 


UNITED STATES SENDS AN ARMY TO UTAH 


Without thoroughly investigating the situation to 
find what the real conditions were, President Buchanan 
and his associates accepted as fact the charges made by 
Drummond and others against the pioneer settlers and 
sent 2,500 soldiers to Utah in 1857. 

General Albert Sidney Johnston was in command of 
the expedition. Along with the soldiers was Alfred Cum- 
ming of Georgia who had recently been appointed by the 
President to replace Brigham Young as governor of 
Utah. There were also other federal officials with the 
army who had been appointed to posts in the Territory. 

The expedition was very generously equipped. Ac- 
cording to Bancroft, “Two thousand head of beef cattle, 
together with a huge and unwieldy convoy, were sent in 
advance, the trains being larger than in ordinary war- 
fare would have been required for a force of 10,000 
troops.”* 

The first word that the people of Utah received of 
the approach of federal troops was on July 24, 1857. 


2 Bancroft, History of Utah, 498. 
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Lake BLaNcHE, BiG Cotronwoop Canyon 


Nearly 8,000 Mormons, including Governor Young. and 
the leading church officials, were at Silver Lake, at the 
head of Big Cottonwood Canyon, celebrating the tenth 
anniversary of the arrival of the pioneers in the Salt 
Lake Valley. About noon Abraham O. Smoot, Orin 
Porter Rockwell, Judson Goddard and J udge Elias Smith 
rode into the encampment and privately informed Gov- 
ernor Young and his counselors that a detachment of 
United States soldiers was on its way to Utah. 
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While on a trip carrying mail to the East, Smoot 
and others had met the federal troops headed westward 
and had by chance discovered that Utah was their des- 
tination. The Utahns hurried back to Salt Lake City to 
warn the people of the impending danger. 


UtaH PIONEERS DECIDE TO RESIST THE TROOPS 


When Governor Young was informed of the ap- 
proach of federal troops, he called a council of the leading 
men for the purpose of determining what course should 
be followed. The decision was reached to resist the en- 
trance of the troops into the Great Basin. 

The Mormons had already been driven from their 
homes three or four times while residing in the East. 
Now that they had established another Zion in the heart 
of a great desert, Brigham Young and his associates were 
determined not to let even the United States Government 
dislodge them if it could possibly be helped. When news 
reached him at Silver Lake, the Governor said: 

“Liars have reported that this people have committed 
treason, and upon their representations the President 
has ordered out troops to assist in officering the terri- 
tory. We have transgressed no law, neither do we intend 
to do so; but as for any nation coming to destroy this 
people, God Almighty being my helper, it shall not be.” 


'* PREPARATIONS FOR RESISTANCE 


Not knowing what the outcome of the “Utah War” 
would be, the pioneer leaders prepared for the defense of 
the people. The Utah militia, under Daniel H. W ells, was 
mustered into service; the people at the outpost settle- 
ments were called back to the Basin; and the residents 
of Salt Lake and neighboring valleys prepared to burn 
their homes and all their property and move south. 

In outlining the plan of defense, Governor Young 
told the people: “If there is any man or woman who is 
not willing to destroy anything and everything of their 
property that would be of use to the enemy if left, I 
want them to go out of the Territory ... Before I will 
suffer what I have in times gone by, there shall not be 


* Cited In Joseph Fielding Smith, Essentials in Church History, 500. 
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one building, nor one foot of lumber, nor a stick, nor a 
tree, nor Sari of grass and hay that will burn, left 
in reach of our enemies. I am sworn, if driven to ex- 
tremity, to utterly lay waste this land, in the name of 
Israel’s God, and our enemies shall find it as barren as 
when we came here.”* ; 

During the following winter, private homes and pub- 
lic buildings were filled with straw, ready to be set ablaze 
at a given signal. Grain and other food supplies were 
sent southward. The Deseret News press was moved to 
Fillmore and operated from that point for eighteen 
weeks. Finally 80,000 people deserted their homes and 

tarted south. 

: In the meantime General Daniel H. Wells gave or- 
ders to the territorial militia, still known as the Nauvoo 
Legion, to make all preparations to march at a moment’s 

ice. 

mm Cul Robert T. Burton, with a small detachment 
was sent east on August 15. His assignment was to pro- 
tect the incoming immigrants and to learn the location, 
strength, and equipment of the United States Army. 
From day to day he was to report by “riders” the pro- 
gress of the troops. Some of Burton’s men, disguised 
as California immigrants, mingled constantly with the 
soldier camps. They reported that the soldiers were 
boasting that they would drive and plunder the Utah 
pioneers and “scalp old Brigham.” 


MISSION OF CAPTAIN STEWART VAN VLIET 


Captain Stewart Van Vliet of the Commissary De- 
fuetment of the army arrived in Salt Lake City on Sep- 
tember 8, 1857. His object in coming was to make ar- 
rangements for food, fuel, and forage for the soldiers 
and their oxen when they arrived in Utah. Governor 
Young and the leading Utahns received him courteously, 
but very plainly informed him that no supplies could be 


obtained and that the troops would not be allowed to - 


ter the Salt Lake Valley. 
_ "Gagtsan Van Vliet stayed in Salt Lake several days, 
attended Sunday services, and visited with the people. 


* Journal of Discourses, V., 232. 
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He was impressed with the sincerity and determination 
of the citizens and felt convinced that the whole “Expe- 
dition” was a mistake. His report to the Secretary of 
War, delivered personally at Washington, D. C., opened 
the way for the sending of a peace commission to Utah. 


THE CONFLICT 


.,, On the day following the departure of the Captain 
from Salt Lake City, Governor Young issued a proclama- 
tion declaring martial law in Utah. The Nauvoo Legion 
was directed to fortify Echo Canyon for the purpose of 
preventing any armed forces from entering the valley. 
General Wells collected at that place an army totaling 
1,250 men. 

Trenches were dug and dams were made across the 
canyon for the purpose of submerging the road with wa- 
ter if necessary. Large boulders and masses of rocks 
were placed on the overhanging cliffs. If the army 
passed through the canyon in an attempt to force a pas- 
sage into the Salt Lake Valley, a small leverage would 
be sufficient to send the masses of rock hurtling down- 
ward upon the soldiers. 

While the main force was fortifying Echo Canyon, 
smaller groups of soldiers were sent into Wyoming and 
Idaho to harass Johnston’s Army in every way possible. 
The following order given to Major J oseph Taylor is in- 
dicative of the method of warfare that the Utah pio- 
neers used: 


“Proceed at once to annoy them [the troops] in 
every possible way. Use every exertion to stampede 
their animals and set fire to their trains. Burn the whole 
country before them, and on their flanks, Keep them 
from sleeping by night surprises; blockade the road by 
falling trees or destroying the river fords where you can. 
Watch for opportunities to set fire to the grass before 
them that can be burned. Keep your men concealed as 
much as possible, and guard against surprise. Keep 
scouts out at all time, and communications open with 
Colonel Burton, Major McAllister and O. P. Rockwell, 
who are operating in the same way. Keep me advised 
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daily of your movements, and every step the troops take, 
and in which direction. Signed, 
General Daniel H. Wells. 
P. S8.—Take no life, but destroy their trains and stam- 
pede or drive away their animals, at every opportunity." 


Orin P. Rockwell was sent to the vicinity of Fort 
Hall with orders to burn the grass on all‘routes to Salt 
Lake Valley beginning with the road by way of Soda 
Springs. This would make it difficult for federal troops 
to enter Utah via Bear Lake into southern Idaho and on 
southward into the Salt Lake Valley. 

Colonel Burton received orders to burn Forts 
Bridger and Supply. At six o’clock in the evening of 
October 3, Fort Bridger was set on fire, Lewis Robinson 
applying the torch. Three days later Fort Supply was 
in ashes. The total loss and damage sustained by the 
Utah pioneers in these two fires was about $300,000. The 
marauders continued their work of destruction by burn- 
ing grass, timber, and everything consumable by fire in 
that part of the country. 

General Wells sent Major Lot Smith on October 3 
with a small company of men to intercept the supply 
trains then advancing from South Pass. Smith was 
either to turn them back or burn them. After riding all 
night, Smith and his forty-three rangers came upon an 
ox train moving westward. Captain Rankin of the 
wagon train was commanded to turn around and travel 
eastward. The captain vigorously protested the orders, 
but obeyed them. ‘ 

Lot Smith encountered a train of fifty-two wagons 
two days later in the vicinity of Green River. The Utahn 
called for the captain of the train and a Mr. Dawson 
responded. 

“We are going to burn your train, Mr. Dawson,” 
Smith remarked. “If you will do so quickly, you and your 
men might take from your wagons your private prop- 
erty.” 

“For God’s sake, don’t destroy the trains,” pleaded 
Dawson. 


‘ Tullidge, History of Salt Lake City, 112 
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_ “It’s for His sake that P i 7 
pean ma ae at applied the torch. a tal 

oon thereafter Major Lot Smith ea: - 
hee ox train camped at the Big Sandy. The captain of 
pore ae ees — mgt from camp after the 

{ : Strode up. Upon meeting th - 
tain, Smith remarked, “[’ ith fr ee 
es bee ed, “I’m Lot Smith from Utah. I came 


“Wh 2, ns rs : . 
adeeare om hh nature of your business, Mr. Smith?” 


Smith replied, “T r i 
Give me gute peels a burn your wagons and supplies. 
0, Si, No man ever took them yet, and if you think 


it oc Without killing me, try it,” the fearless captain 


take a minute, but I don’t want to do i 
: . t. ” 
By this time they had ented a th 
. f y ed the wa rai 
gee Seeing that his men were under oe 
ered, saying, “I see you have me at a disadvantage, my 


Smith replied, “I don’t need the 
; ied, advant. 
would you do if I should give you and ion en 


“Vd fight you!” declared Sim 

“Then,” said Smith, “we k ee i 
toot ot See a we know something about that, 

ut Simpson’s men exclaimed, “N I 

We came out here to whack bulls, not fo Apu e os 

a hat do you say to that, Simpson?” asked Smith. 
sage a ground his teeth in a most violent manner and 
: vl led: “If Thad been here before and they had refused 

0) ght, I would have killed every man of them.” 

ies ae the ory of this incident, Smith remarked, 
ae pson was the bravest man I met during the cam- 


* Lot Smith, “Narrative,” Contributor, IV., 27-28. 
a . . 
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Major Lot Smith burned a total of 74 wagons loaded 
with military supplies. The property destroyed was of 
considerable loss to the army. From the burning of sup- 
ply trains, the Major turned to running off cattle from 
the army encampments. From his successful raids, he 
sent nearly 1,000 head of livestock to Salt Lake City. 


JouNston’s ARMY ForceD TO MAKE CAMP 


The advance division of the “Expedition,” under 
Colonel E. B. Alexander, arrived at the border of the Ter- 
ritory of Utah on September 29, 1857. While waiting for 
General Johnston to arrive and give him orders, Colonel 
Alexander encamped twenty miles northeast of Fort 
Bridger. 

Captain Van Vliet had advised Colonel Alexander 
not to try to take the troops through Echo Canyon to 
Salt Lake City; therefore, on October 11, he decided to 
travel via Fort Hall, Idaho. Nature, however, worked 
against his plans. The first day of travel snow fell heav- 
ily. The grass haying been burned, the suffering of the 
oxen was intensified. Three miles a day was as far as 
they could travel. At the end of a week Colonel Alexan- 
dex decided to call a halt and wait orders from General 
Johnston before proceeding farther. 


Early in November the general arrived at Alexan- 
der’s camp. He gave orders for the troops to return to 
Fort Bridger, and from there to proceed without delay to 
the Salt Lake Valley via Echo Canyon. 


The move toward Bridger began on November 6. 
“The day was memorable in the history of the expedition. 
Sleet poured down upon the column from morning till 
night. On the previous evening, 500 cattle had been stam- 
peded by the Mormons, in consequence of which some 
trains were unable to move atall. After struggling along 
till nightfall, the regiment camped wherever they could 
find shelter under bluffs or among willows. That night 
more than 500 animals perished from hunger and cold, 
and the next morning the camp was encircled by their 
carcasses, coated with a film of ice.”° 


* Cited In Creer, Utah and the Nation, 143. 
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Ten days later the strongest teams and their drivers 
reached Bridger. They found the old trading post in 
ashes. The snow was deep and the weather ranged as 
cold as forty degrees below zero. Thus General John- 
ston was forced to give up his plans of going to Salt Lake 
that winter. He was obliged to make winter quarters 
with his troops on Black’s Fork near the burned remains 
of Fort Bridger, naming the place Camp Scott. 


MEDIATION OF COLONEL THOMAS L. KANE 


The failure of the army to reach Utah in 1857 gave © 


time during the coming winter to clear away the mis- 
understanding which existed between the Mormons and 
the federal government. 

Throughout the East the Democratic administration 
received severe criticism for sending an “Expedition” 
against the people of Utah. On the floor of the United 
States Senate, Sam Houston of Texas strongly con- 
demned the government’s action. : 

_ But the Mormons had had a very dear friend ever 
since the exiles had met him on the hanks of the Missouri 
River in the summer of 1846. He was none other than 
Colonel Thomas L. Kane. On February 25, 1858, he 
arrived in Salt Lake City. 

The colonel had made a long and dangerous journey 
from New York via the Isthmus of Panama to Los An- 
geles and then to Utah for the purpose of helping to bring 
about an amicable agreement between the pioneers and 
the federal government. This long and dangerous jour- 
ney was made at his own expense. A finer Christian 
attitude has never been expressed. 

The work of Colonel Kane had good results. Coup- 
led with other forces, he was able to convince Brigham 
Young and his people that Governor Cumming was an 
upright man and that the federal troops would not make 
war upon the people of Utah. 

_ , Kane left Salt Lake and traveled to Camp Scott, ar- 
riving on March 12. He took with him a letter from 
Brigham Young to Governor Cumming “accrediting him 
as a negotiator in the existing difficulties.” Kane con- 
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vinced Cumming that he should come to Salt Lake and 

assured him a cordial reception. The new governor ac- 

cepted the invitation and journeyed to Utah. Upon ar- 

there, he was amazed at the hospitality shown 
im. 

Governor Cumming reported to Washington the 
true state of affairs and the deliberate falseness of Drum- 
mond’s charges. 

Several United States senators and some of the lead- 
ing newspapers of the East took up the cause of the 
people of the Territory and strongly protested the action 
of President Buchanan in sending the army to Utah. 
They demanded an investigation of the whole affair, 
which resulted in the President’s appointing a commission 
to come to Utah for the purpose of offering the pioneers 
terms of peace. 

The peace commission reached Salt Lake City on 
June 7, 1858. It had_a proclamation of pardon from 
President Buchanan which declared the Utah leaders to 
be in a state of “rebellion” and “treason,” but stated that 
the federal government would grant a pardon to all who 

were willing to accept the authority of the United States. 

Brigham Young definitely maintained that none of 
the people were guilty of treason or rebellion, but stated 
that they would accept the pardon. Shortly thereafter 
it was agreed that General Johnston might bring his 
army into Utah if he would establish camp at least forty 
miles from Salt Lake City. Thereupon, on June 26, 1858, 
the army passed through the capital city, and a few days 
later a permanent camp was established in Cedar Valley. 
This was named Camp Floyd after the Secretary of War. 

Federal troops were retained at Camp Floyd until 
after the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861. However, 
following the secession of the Southern States, General 
Albert Sidney Johnston returned to his native land, the 
South, and served as a Confederate general in the rebel- 
lion against the Union. He was killed in battle during 
the course of the war. 

Thus an unfortunate chapter in Utah history was 
brought to a close. If the purpose of sending the army 


j tions which took place would not have occurred. But the 
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to Utah had been understood by the pioneer leaders and 
if they had of known the splendid officers and personnel 
of the “Expedition” and the instructions they had re- 
ceived from the war department, many of the complica- 


people of Utah had no way of knowing those facts since 
the government had taken great care to keep them unin- 
formed. Thus much of the entire affair came about as a 
result of a complete misunderstanding between the set- 
' tlers of Utah and the United States Government. It took 
time to clear away those misunderstandings and place 
the Utahns and the government on amicable terms again. 


Mrrror LAKE, ONE OF THE GRANDDADDY Lakes IN UrntaH MounrtTAINS | 


